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Soviet Armies Face 
New Peril in South 


Nazis Endanger Caucasus and May 
Separate Southern Russian 
Armies from Others 


FUTURE MOVES ARE STUDIED 


Pressure on Allies for Second Front 
Increases as Soviets Yield in 
West and Face Jap Threat 














With the fall of Rostov last week 
the cause of the United Nations took 
the darkest turn since the fall of 
France two years ago. Throughout 
the world the question uppermost in 
all minds was whether the Russians 
could hold out until winter weather 
helps them or until adequate aid could 
reach them in the form of a second 
front. At the same time, there were 
pessimistic reports that the second 
front might take an entirely different 
form from that generally hoped for. 
There were rumors that Japan was 
preparing to launch an attack upon 
Siberia, thus forcing the Soviets to 
fight on two fronts and greatly weak- 
ening their staying power in Europe. 

Amid the dark reports from the 
Russo-German front came new clam- 
ors for the immediate establishment 
of a second front somewhere in the 
west of Europe. The United States 
and England were urged, not only by 
the Russians but by large groups of 
their own citizens, to attempt an in- 
vasion of the continent, however great 
the risks. Even if such an attempted 
invasion were unsuccessful, it was 
argued, it would be less disastrous 
than having Russia knocked out of 
the war. It was freely predicted that 
the next 60 or 90 days would be the 
most crucial of the entire war and 
perhaps the most critical in modern 
history. 


Importance of Rostov 


The importance of the fall of Rostov 
cannot be overemphasized. It is the 
gateway to the vital Caucasus area of 
the Soviet Union, the section which 
supplies at least 83 per cent of Rus- 
sia’s oil. From this sector the Nazis 
were in a position to move in one of 
two directions. Either they could 
push on toward Stalingrad, on the 
Volga River, and thence to the city of 
Astrakhan. If such a plan should be 
Successfully executed, the Nazis 
would have cut the Caucasus from the 
Test of Russia, enormously complicat- 
ing its defense. 

The second possible move on the 
part of the Germans might be a south- 
ward push from Rostov along the 
coast of the Black Sea to the port of 
Batum, outlet of the oil pipe line from 
the oil fields of Baku. Should the 
Nazis follow this route they would 
be at the very border of Turkey and 
would be in a position to launch their 
next offensive against the Middle East. 
Should Marshal Rommel’s African 
forces succeed in overpowering the 
British in Egypt, the Axis forces 
Would encounter scant resistance in 
taking the entire Middle East. Thus, 

: (Concluded on page 6) 
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And if Russia is crushed— 








A Good Sign 


At a time when new winds of disunity seem to be rising throughout the land, 
when the disposition to criticize and to accuse—submerged after Pearl Harbor 
—is making a return appearance, it is good to know that basically our war pro- 
duction rests on solid foundations. Labor and management are cooperating as 
they never have before to provide our nation with the tools of victory. In many 
ways, too, government and business are being drawn into closer understanding. 
The following editorial from Collier's Magazine points to the large and long- 
range significance of these developments: 


So many things happen between sun and sun nowadays that relatively little 
notice has been paid to what seems to us the most sensational news to come from 
the labor relations field in a long time. 


The news is this: The United States Chamber of Commerce, long known 
as a Citadel of big-business conservatism, has a new president, Eric Johnston by 
name; and Mr. Johnston has made friendly gestures toward President Phil Mur- 
ray of the C.I.O. and President William Green of the A. F. of L., and has had 
friendly responses from both of these labor leaders. 


It appears that Johnston, shortly after his election as head of the U.S.C.C., 
called around on Murray and Green. The gist of his talk was that businessmen 
and workingmen have more in common than many of them suspect .. . that 
neither group can be solidly prosperous when the other is hard up... that few 
men in either camp wear horns or have cloven hoofs. . . that labor and capital 
(1) can cooperate and keep the American system running, or (2) can carry on a 
fight which eventually will bring about some Americanized version of Fascism 
or Communism, with the politicians herding both labor and capital into industrial 
slave pens. 


Green and Murray, it seems, listened thoughtfully to what Johnston had to 
say and allowed as how there might be something in it. All agreed that John- 
ston's philosophy would be quite a bill of goods to sell to some of the die-hards 
in their respective organizations. But that the three men are friends, and hope 
to introduce more ard more of a spirit of cooperation and hang-together into 
U. S. capital-labor relations, is reported by observers whom we believe to be 
reliable. 


Other observers report that Harold L. Ickes, lifelong baiter of big business, 
has come to the conclusion that the major oil companies are doing their patriotic 
best in the war effort and deserve the praise of all patriots. We hope that these 
reported friendships and increased understandings between old-time antagon- 
isis will multiply all over the American scene. 


If that comes to pass, the going will grow tougher and tougher for a lot 
of hard-shell conservatives, hard-shell radicals, and professional fatteners on 
disputes and disagreements, but it will be a blessing to the general public. 





Hull’s Speech Poses 


Long-Range Issues 


Says Only Those Nations Which 
Are Willing to Fight for 
Liberty Deserve It 


IMPLIED WARNING TO INDIA 
Declares Postwar Problems Will Re- 


quire Unprecedented Cooperation 
at Home and Abroad 














It has now been a little more than 
a week since Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull delivered his radio address 
which was heard by millions of 
American people and which was re- 
broadcast in eight foreign tongues. 
In the days that have followed, there 
has been widespread discussion of the 
speech in the press and elsewhere. 
Its contents have been compared 
with the pronouncements contained 
in the Atlantic Charter, with Vice- 
President Wallace’s famous address 
of some weeks ago, and with other 
important official messages relating 
to the long-range issues involved in 
the present world struggle. 

The importance of Secretary Hull’s 
speech is that it is much more than 
an expression of opinion on the part 
of a high government official. It is 
also a declaration of aims and prin- 
ciples of the United States govern- 
ment, as it is now constituted. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt heartily endorsed the 
address in advance, thus stamping the 
official seal of approval upon it. 
Hence, the speech should be more 
than casually glossed over—it should 
be carefully studied and its implica- 
tions understood. 


Words of Warning 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the address was its indirect 
warning to those leaders of India who 
are unwilling to cooperate with the 
United Nations against the Axis. It 
will be remembered that the Atlantic 
Charter and also Vice-President Wal- 
lace’s significant address on war aims, 
gave the impression that liberty, in- 
dependence, and_ self-government 
would be automatically handed out 
to all, or nearly all, subjugated peo- 
ples in the event of a United Nations 
victory. 

Secretary Hull, however, elabo- 
rated on this subject. We believe, he 
said, as we always have, in independ- 
ence for ‘all peoples, without dis- 
tinction of race, color, or religion”— 
provided (and this is important) that 
they are “prepared and willing to 
accept the responsibilities of liberty.” 
In the future, as in the past, he said, 
we will “use the full measure of our 
influence to support attainment of 
freedom by all peoples who, by their 
acts, show themselves worthy of it 
and ready for it.... 

“There is no chance for liberty for 
any people anywhere save through 
the victory of the free peoples. Never 
did a plainer duty to fight against its 
foes devolve upon all people who 
prize liberty and all who aspire to 
it. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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The Fort Des Moines Army Band serenades WAAC officer candidates who 


have arrived for training in preparation for their future duties. 


A Beok in the News 





Air Power Will Win the War 


HE message of William B. Ziff’s 

The Coming Battle of Germany 
(New York: Duell, Sloan, and 
Pearce. $2.50) is twofold: To warn 
the American people of the dangers 
confronting them and to awaken 
them to the danger that they may 
lose the war, and to show them how 
the war can be won. Whether the 
author is totally correct in either of 
his assumptions is unimportant; 
there is enough truth in his book to 
warrant its careful study by every 
American. 


Few Americans have ever taken 
into account the possibility that we 
may lose the war and Mr. Ziff is con- 
vinced that it is high time we were 
doing some straight and _ serious 
thinking on the subject. “Even at 
this late date,” he writes, ‘few Amer- 
icans take this war seriously. The 
view is that we are the best people, 
that we are the best fighters, and that 
we have the best production facili- 
ties. We will get through somehow; 
it is impossible for the Germans to 
beat us, much less the inferior Japs. 
Our thinking is all in terms of great 
massings of material and men to be 
produced on a long-term basis. We 
plan to bury our enemies beneath an 
avalanche of weight alone. Until we 
have produced this formidable force 
our formula is one of depending on 
the great blue buffers of ocean for 
our protection, of playing for time, 
and of parrying blows. It is based on 
the belief that the two great seas are 
our unbreachable Maginot Line, and 
that we are at least immune to attack 
on our own continent.” 


The author then sounds this omi- 
nous note of warning which should 
be heeded by all Americans at this 
critical moment in history. 


“If we continue to fight the war 
on these terms we will finally lose it, 
succumbing in bewilderment to a 
series of iron-hard, surprise blows 
similar to that of Pearl Harbor, or 
to those which destroyed the com- 
placent dreams of the French Gen- 
eral Staff. The atmosphere in the 
United States, in fact, is suspiciously 
like that which ruled in France pre- 
vious to the fall of that once great 
country.” 


Probably half of Mr. Ziff’s book is 
devoted to the threat which confronts 
the United States and the United Na- 
tions on the many fronts of this 
global war. And it is not a picture 


which conduces to optimism or com- 
placency. It is one which shows 
realistically how we could easily be 
defeated and lose the war. If we per- 
sist in fighting a defensive war, scat- 
tering our forces throughout the 
world, we run the risk of being de- 
feated. 


Mr. Ziff belongs to that growing 
school of thought which believes that 
our best immediate prospect of turn- 
ing the tide is to take the offensive 
in the air at once. Air power is the 
only weapon by which we could im- 
mediately take the offensive and win 
dominance over our enemies. He 
would step up the raid of the Cologne 
variety and he believes that such 
pounding from the air would insure 
victory. As a reply to those who 
say that air power alone cannot 
bring victory, he states: 

Air power alone, completely unas- 
sisted by other arms, could certainly 
gain the decision. But if a cooperative 
action, in which all arms are engaged, 
is necessary to secure agreement, there 
can be no reason against it, since the 
Russian armies are already on the 
battle lines with the major portion of 
their equipment and will not have to 
be transported. Such a cooperation 
phase need cause very little disloca- 
tion in the basic plan of vertical en- 
velopment and would have the virtue 
of eliminating: the familiar argument 
used against airplanes—that they have 
no occupying power and hence are in- 
capable of gaining a decision. The con- 
ventional view remains that in order 
to achieve final victory it is necessary 
to defeat the enemy army in the field, 
though a study of the last war gives 
no support to this contention. It was 
lost by a nation whose armed forces 
had not been conclusively beaten and 
who was standing on foreign territory 
on every front at the moment of capitu- 
lation; and, remarks Douhet, it was al- 
most won by the defeated nation 
through the use of submarines possess- 
ing no occupying power whatsoever. 

The author concludes that if the 
United States is to avoid defeat, it 
must organize itself for war. We 
must have a unified command not 
only for the strategy of our own 
forces, but also must establish a uni- 
fied command for all the United Na- 
tions. It is an interesting sidelight 
of the book that Mr. Ziff suggests 
that General de Gaulle be placed at 
the head of the United Nations forces. 
Not only would such an appointment 
have important political results but 
it would be an act of military conse- 
quence, for “if clairvoyance and a 
close apprehension of problems to be 
met in future constitute military gen- 
ius, de Gaulle is the greatest soldier 
alive.” 


News From 


All Fronts 





Yugoslavia signed a master lend-lease 
agreement with the United States a 
few days ago, the tenth nation to 
enter into the mutual assistance pact 
with us. The agreement is similar 
to those already signed with Great 
Britain, China, Russia, Belgium, Po- 
land, the Netherlands, Greece, 
Czechoslovakia, and Norway. 


* * * 


Laboring forces worked an estimated 
275,000,000 man-days in June, with 
254,653 man-days lost to war pro- 
duction through strikes, according to 
National War Labor Board Chairman 
William Davis. By comparison, the 
man-days worked in May added up 
to 242,000,000, and 137,300 were lost 
in strikes. The 144 strikes which 
occurred in May involved 47,800 men, 
and the 192 strikes in June involved 
84,775. 

* * * 

New research by the Office of Civilian 
Defense and Army technicians has 
established the fact that the best way 
to fight an incendiary bomb is to play 
a solid stream of water on it, rather 
than to spray it, as formerly advised. 
The OCD also 
minimizes the 
value of sand for 
fighting incendi- 
aries. 

a * ¥* 

By purchasing sol- 
diers’ clothing, 
equipment, and 
supplies in the 
countries where our forces are sta- 
tioned, the Army is cutting down on 
shipments from the United States 
and thus saving vital cargo space for 
critical combat materials which must 
be shipped overseas. 


* * * 











A tin can salvage program is now 
under way in 140 cities and metro- 
politan areas. Housewives are asked 
to open tin cans at both ends, wash 
them, remove labels, and press them 
flat. Local authorities arrange for 
collecting the cans, which are shipped 
to detinning plants. 


* * * 


During the year which ended June 
30, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation produced evidence which 
brought 1,471 convictions for espion- 
age, sabotage, violations of the selec- 
tive service act, and other un-Amer- 
ican activities. FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover, in making this report 
recently, said that altogether the 
bureau was responsible for 7,448 
convictions in that time—the largest 
number in its history. He stated 


that during the first seven months of 
the war acts of sabotage had been 
of “negligible importance.” 

x * *” 

America’s dairy industry has been 
setting new records for production, 
with the result that no shortages of 
cheese, milk, butter, ice cream, anq 
other dairy products are in prospect. 
The supplies appear ample to meet 
all civilian, military, and lend-leagse 
needs. 

Commercial production of a “woolen” 
fabric from the bark of California 
redwood trees is scheduled to begin 
this month. Small amounts of re. 
claimed and virgin wool are added 
to the principal ingredient from the 
bark, making a fabric which will] 
cost four cents a pound, as com- 
pared with $1 a pound for virgin 
wool. Hats, blankets, mattresses, 
and rugs will be made from the fab- 
ric. Suits and coats are, still in the 
experimental stage. 

* * * 

A plywood plane for training six-man 
bombing crews has _ successfully 
passed its initial tests, the War De- 
partment disclosed a few days ago. 
One of the largest and fastest types 
built for training, the plane will pro- 
vide crews with the type of prac- 
tice in precision operation which is 
obtainable only in a bomber. With- 
out a plane made of noncritical ma- 
terials, the crews would have to 
practice in genuine bombers, which 
are badly needed on the fighting 
fronts. 

* * * 

“Block bombs” is the latest term 
in the air-raid vocabulary. It refers 
to the two-ton super bombs which 
British raiders have been dropping 
on German cities. So destructive are 
the explosives that they devastate 
a block or more apiece. Even the 
Germans are reported to be referring 
to them as “block busters.”’ 

a * * 

In the village of Kotzebue, Alaska, on 
the top of the world, Eskimos are 
putting up snow igloos for air-raid 
shelters. Constructing igloos is said 
to be a lost art among the younger 
tribesmen of that area, and the vil- 
lage’s old men have had to draw the 
plans and supervise the work. Nor- 
mally the people live in cabins. 

* * * 

A Fighting Fortress in the Far East 
recently survived a_ singlehanded 
encounter with 15 Japanese ‘Zero” 
planes. Some time ago another For- 
tress successfully fought off 23 
“Zeros” by itself. 





ACME 


BOMBERS fly at the rate of 300 miles per hour or more, supply ships travel at about 10 miles. The 
full development of air power is handicapped by the supply problem. 
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National Politics in New York 


LTHOUGH the weeks ahead 
A seem likely to be the gravest 
of the war, politics will be much in 
the news and will command a share 
of the nation’s attention. We may 
regret that such a diversion should 
have to come at this particular mo- 
ment, but there can be no avoiding 
it since our democratic system re- 
quires that we hold elections at 
stated intervals. National elections 
are due in November and the coun- 
try must be ready for them. 

August will see a marked increase 
in the political tempo. Primaries 
will be held in 14 states to decide 
upon candidates for 11 seats in the 
Senate and 125 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Last week many mem- 
bers of Congress, taking advantage of 
a lull in the affairs of that body, 
were back home tending to campaign 
matters. 

Last week also saw the contest for 
the New York governorship burst 
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ROOSEVELT’S MAN is Senator James M. Mead 
of New York who has announced his candidacy 
for the gubernatorial nomination. 


into national prominence. The first 
shots in a _ political battle which 
promises to shake the entire Demo- 
cratic party were fired when Senator 
James A. Mead, who has the back- 
ing of President Roosevelt, an- 
nounced his candidacy. Mead will 
try to snatch the nomination from 
Attorney General John J. Bennett, 
Jr., who has the support of former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
at present New York state chairman 
of the Democratic party. 


Roosevelt vs. Farley 

The fight between Mead and Ben- 
nett, which really boils down to a 
tug-of-war between Roosevelt and 
his old campaign manager Jim Far- 
ley, has an importance which goes 
far beyond the boundaries of New 
York state. Control of the state’s 
large delegation to the Democratic 
national convention of 1944 is at 
stake. Thomas E. Dewey’s chances 
of becoming governor of New York 
(he will be the Republican nominee), 
and of using that office as a possible 
Steppingstone to the presidency in 
1944, are involved. There may be 
international repercussions because, 
with the President’s political pres- 
tige in the fire, the Axis will make 
whatever propaganda use it can of 
the campaign. 

The present state of affairs in New 
York had its origins last January 
when chairman Farley began look- 
ing about for a candidate to run as 
Successor to Governor Herbert Leh- 
man who was nearing the end of his 
fourth term in office and who was not 





expected to seek the nomination 
again. After considering the vari- 
ous possibilities, Farley settled on 
Attorney General John J. Bennett, 
Jr. and with characteristic energy 
began pledging delegates to vote for 
Bennett at the convention. At this 
writing Farley claims to have be- 
tween 650 and 675 votes out of the 
convention total of 1,014—enough to 
bring victory. 

The early backing which Farley 
obtained for Bennett alarmed New 
Deal Democrats in New York and 
in the national capital. They objected 
to Bennett because they looked upon 
him as a member of the conservative 
wing of the party, a “Farley man” 
who, if elected governor would help 
to swing New York politics away 
from the Roosevelt influence. A Ben- 
nett victory would be a Farley vic- 
tory and in all likelihood Farley 
would become the dominating in- 
fluence in the New York delegation 
to the Democratic national conven- 
tion in 1944. New York controls 44 
votes in the convention. Candidates 
are not often nominated without the 
backing of this largest of the conven- 
tion’s delegations. 

Aside from the desire to safeguard 
the New Deal and Roosevelt influ- 
ence for 1944, Bennett is opposed on 
the basis of the argument that he 
does not have a good chance of de- 
feating Thomas E. Dewey. It is con- 
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REPUBLICAN’S MAN is Thomas E. Dewey who 
came close to winning the governorship in 1938. 


ceded that the Republicans will nom- 
inate Dewey when they meet in con- 
vention on August 24, and it is re- 
called that the Republican candidate 
made a strong race against Governor 
Lehman in the last election. 


Dewey may have lost some fol- 
lowing because his views before 
Pearl Harbor tended toward the iso- 
lationist side, but New Dealers ar- 
gue that his chances of winning over 
Bennett are good. They say that 
Bennett will not have enough follow- 
ing in the ranks of labor to enable 
him to defeat Dewey. In fact, the 
American Labor party which gave 
Governor Lehman 420,000 votes in 
1938—enabling him to defeat Dewey 
by 64,000 votes—threatens to put a 
third candidate in the field if Bennett 
and Dewey are the Democratic and 
Republican nominees. This would 
split the Democratic vote, greatly to 
the favor of Dewey. 


If the Democrats are to win the 
election, say the New Dealers, a lib- 
eral candidate who will have the 
support of labor and of Roosevelt is 
needed. Such a man, they argue, is 
Senator Mead who has been one of 
the strongest supporters of the ad- 
ministration in Congress. At the con- 


vention they will try to win enough 
delegates away from Farley to throw 
the nomination to Mead. 

The convention may develop into 
a fight such as the Democrats have 
not seen since 1924, when the famous 
deadlock between Al Smith and Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo at the national con- 
vention in New York nearly wrecked 
the party. Although President Roose- 
velt has done no more than to indi- 
cate that if he were a delegate to 
the convention he would cast his 
vote for Jim Mead, the battle will be 
a test of strength between’ Roosevelt 
and Farley. The Republicans will 
be the gainers if a wide breach in 
the Democratic ranks is the result. 


President Criticized. 

The President is being severely 
criticized for having injected him- 
self into the New York political sit- 
uation. He is charged with unwar- 
ranted interference in state affairs at 
a time when he should be devoting 
his unstinted energy to the war and 
to the grave national crisis. It is 
said, moreover, that for the sake of 
national unity the President should 
be particularly careful about taking 
sides in political disputes. If the ef- 
fort to checkmate Farley meets with 
failure the President will open him- 
self to Axis propaganda charges that 
he is losing influence and does not 
have the real support of the country. 


But the New Dealers reply that 
the New York gubernatorial election 
is too important to be brushed aside. 
If the Roosevelt administration loses 
out to Farley in the struggle for con- 
trol over the delegation to the 1944 
convention, the nomination of an 
anti-New Deal Democrat for the 
presidency might conceivably be the 
result. New York’s large delegation 
would hold the balance of power in 
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FARLEY’S MAN is Attorney General John J. 
Bennett, Jr. who is confident of obtaining the 
nomination despite New Deal opposition. 


a tight race for the nomination. From 
the Roosevelt view, therefore, it is 
essential to act now in order to set 
up safeguards for what will certainly 
be an important and critical election 
in 1944. American policy in the 
postwar world may be determined by 
that election. 

The New Dealers are moreover 
eager to keep Dewey from attaining 
greater prominence on the national 
political scene. As governor of New 
York he would become a strong con- 
tender for the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination in 1944. But if Dewey 
loses out in his second attempt to be 
elected governor of New York he can 
probably be counted out of the na- 
tional picture. Men of the Dewey 





3 
stamp, whether Republicans’ or 
Democrats, should, from the New 


Deal standpoint, be kept out of high 
political office. 

Such are the issues involved in the 
New York political situation in this 
wartime summer of 1942. Whether 
the Democrats can pass through the 
fight which seems ahead without 
leaving a bad split in the party re- 
mains to be seen. Because of this 
possibility—dangerous to Democratic 
fortunes in New York—there may be 
a late switch to some compromise 
candidate who can command the 
support of both sides and win the 
backing of the American Labor party 
as well. Up to now the only ones 
who are viewing developments with 
satisfaction are the Republicans. 
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“But, lady, | can’t fix the leak until | open 
the door!” 
LEO GAREL IN COLLIER'S 


“Mother,” asked little Billy, when 
the family had guests for dinner, “is 
the dessert too rich for me, or is there 
enough to go around?” —MOonIToR 





Landlady: “I won’t charge you for 
breakfast, seeing that you didn’t eat 
any.’ 

Boarder: “That’s good—I couldn’t 


sleep last night either!” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





Wife: “Goodness, George, this is not 
our baby. This is the wrong carriage.” 

Husband: “Sh! This carriage has 
rubber tires on it.” —LABOR 





We always called a spade a spade 
until we hit our foot with one the 
other day. —RAays or SUNSHINE 

Host: “Talking about Africa makes 
me think of the time—” 

Bored Guest: “Good gracious, you’re 
quite right! I had no idea it was so 
late. Good-bye.” 

ATLANTA Two BELLS 





Officer: 
Rookie: 
charged.” 


“Is this gun working?” 
“No, sir, it’s been dis- 
—MOnITOR 





We asked a housewife what we could 
expect from these no-egg, no-butter, 
no-sugar recipes. And her reply was, 
“No cake. —GRIT 





A sign on the wall of an Arizona 
restaurant reads: “We have an agree- 
ment with the First National Bank. 
They serve no sandwiches. We cash 
no checks.” —CASLON COMMENTS 
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Output Rises 


Most of Donald Nelson’s report to 
the nation last week was good news. 
It told that munitions production for 
the first half of 1942 was one and a 
half times that of all 1941; that June 
production was nearly three times 
better than the output for last No- 
vember. 

Not only was there progress in 
total production, but large gains 
were made in such individual fields 
as airplanes, guns and ammunition, 
tanks, and merchant ships. Mr. Nel- 
son cautioned, however, that it is 
difficult to report progress without 
creating undue optimism and thus a 
slackening of effort. Any “let-up in 
the feeling of urgency for more, 
faster, better production,” he warned, 
“would mean years more of war and 
hundreds of thousands more lives.” 

One section of his report, however, 
gave no grounds for the slightest op- 
timism. In a single sentence he sum- 
marized the greatest problem yet to 
be solved: “Although the output of 
steel, aluminum, magnesium, cop- 
per, and other critical metals is in- 
creasing, American war industries 
are not getting all 
the materials they 
need.” 

Already, for the 
lack of materials, 
the construction of 
a shipyard which 
was to have built 
200 merchant ves- 
sels has been 
halted. Plans for 
building other 
new _ production 
centers have had to be dropped or 
curtailed. And still other plants, al- 
ready built and in operation, are 
dangerously near to work-stopping 
shortages of metals. 

On top of all this is the controversy 
over whether Nelson and the War 
Production Board or the Army should 
have the final say on the use made 
of raw materials. Nelson believes 
that the armed forces have been ex- 
travagant in the use of metals, such 
as in building training camps and 
airplane hangars. He wants to see 
that a minimum of materials is re- 
served for making the everyday 
products necessary to civilian life. 
The Army says that it knows best 
and that military needs must come 
ahead of everything else. 


Working Hours 


Eight government agencies joined 
together last week in recommending 
that no worker in war industries 
should spend more than 48 hours a 
week on the job. Health and effi- 
ciency, they asserted, are impaired 
by too much overtime for any one in- 
dividual. Their statement, of course, 
does not imply that the law requir- 
ing extra pay for overtime above 40 
hours a week should be changed. 
Even with overtime pay, in other 
words, there should be a ceiling of 
48 hours a week per individual, they 





Donald M. Nelson 


believe. These are the recommenda- 
tions: 
1. For wartime production the 


eight-hour day and 48-hour week 
approximate the best working sched- 
ule for sustained efficiency in most 
industrial operations. 
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LAND BATTLEWAGONS. New M-4 all-welded tanks are put through their paces on the testing ground before being sent off to the battlefronts. 
The 30-ton monsters are vastly superior to those built before Pearl Harbor. 


2. One scheduled day of rest for 
the individual, in approximately 
every seven, should be a universal 
and invariable rule. 

3. A 30-minute meal period is de- 
sirable. 

4. Vacations are conducive to sus- 
tained production, and should be 
spread over the longest period. 


Spy Trial 


The history-making decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of 
the eight Nazi saboteurs will prob- 
ably be known by the time this paper 
reaches its readers. If it is the judg- 
ment of the court that the defendants 
should be tried in the civil courts, 
rather than by the special military 
commission, then the case must start 
all over again. A decision to leave 
the fate of the eight in the hands of 
the commission, however, will mean 
that the prisoners are virtually at the 
end of the trail. 


The Supreme Court’s ruling, more- 
over, will doubtless set a firm prece- 
dent for handling similar cases which 
may arise during the rest of the war. 
The nearest thing to a precedent now 
is the action taken by the court in 
the case of a defendant during the 
Civil War. It was decided that he 
should be tried by the civil courts. 
However, he was an American citi- 
zen, whereas six of the eight defend- 
ants today are classed as enemy 
aliens. 


The present case is also a test of 
certain powers held by the President 
as Commander-in-Chief. Under his 
wartime authority, Mr. Roosevelt set 
up the military commission. Should 
the Supreme Court take the trial 
out of the commission’s hands, it 
will amount to a judgment that the 
President overreached his powers! 

In any event, the mere fact that 
the court is assembling its members 
from the many places to which they 
had scattered during the summer re- 
cess is striking proof that everything 
possible is being done to give the 
spies a fair trial. 


Four Hundred Sunk 


The toll of ships sunk by enemy 
U-boats in the Western Atlantic since 
Pearl Harbor passed the 400 mark 
last week. It took 233 days to reach 
that figure, which makes an average 
of nearly two victims a day for the 
submarines. Along with the ships, 
more than 2,000 lives were lost, and 
at least 1,620 other persons have been 
missing so long that they are given 
up for lost. Over 11,700 persons 
were rescued. 

To counteract the submarine war- 
fare, the United States has extended 
its convoy system, started to train 
new forces in the specialty of anti- 
submarine measures, and established 
new types of air and sea patrols. 

United States shipyards, more- 
over, with what is said to be a greater 








HARRIS AND EWING 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVES met and conferred with President Roosevelt a few 


days ago. They pledged “complete unity of purpose in action” in supporting the war effort. (See 
editorial on page 1.) Left to right in front row are William Witherow, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; Philip Murray, president of the ClO; Eric Johnston, president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce; William Green, president of the A. F. of L.; and George Meany, 
secretary of the A. F. of L. 





production capacity than that of all 
other yards in the world combined, 
are building new vessels at a rapidly 
increasing pace. Their goal is to 
finish 2,300 merchant vessels and 700 
smaller craft by the end of next year, 
The following table, giving the num- 
ber of ships actually delivered into 
service this year, shows how the 
yards are picking up speed: 


Ships Tons 
January 16 198,000 
February 26 290,000 
March 26 291,000 
April 36 402,000 
May 58 632,000 
June 66 732,000 


The WNRC 


Only the President’s signature was 
needed last week to complete the 
law which calls for the organization 
of the Women’s Naval Reserve Corps, 
similar to the growing Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. The WNRC’s 
members, when trained, will replace 
between 10,000 and 12,000 men and 
officers in such noncombat duties as 
cooking, bookkeeping, laundering, 
coding and decoding messages, and 
a host of other jobs. 


Although designed along the same 
general lines, the two organizations 
are by no means identical, as the 
following comparison reveals: 

Place of service—WNRC will be 
limited to shore duty within the con- 
tinental United States and will not 
serve on combat ships or in air- 
planes. The WAAC members can be 
sent abroad. 

Pay—WAAC auxiliaries start at 
$21 a month. WNRC members start 
at $50, and members will receive 
equal pay with naval officers of the 
same rank. 

Age—WNRC, 20 to 50; WAAC, 21 
to 45. 

Education—A commissioned officer 
in the WNRC must have a college 
degree and an enlisted woman a high 
school diploma. In the WAAC, only 
a high school diploma is necessary 
for officers, and auxiliaries do not 
even have to possess that. 

Uniforms—WAAC members re- 
ceive theirs from the service, while 
the WNRC’s will be allowed $200 to 
buy their own. 

Training—WAAC has its own mili- 
tary post at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
It is expected that WNRC officers 
will be trained at some women’s col- 
lege. 

Size—WNRC probably will not ex- 
ceed 12,000 in number. WAAC is 
limited by law to a maximum of 
150,000. 
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On the Move Again 


After weeks of comparative inac- 
tivity the Japanese have renewed 
pressure on the Australian front. A 
small Japanese task force of from 
1,500 to 2,500 was reported last week 
to be moving toward Port Moresby, 
the United Nations base on the island 
of New Guinea. From their bases 
at Lae and Salamaua the Japanese 
occupied the port of Buna, 120 miles 
across the island from Port Moresby. 
From there they began moving in- 
land over the mountainous road which 
leads to the United Nations base. 

The Japanese will have to reduce 
Port Moresby if they are to carry the 
attack to Australia. This base, built 


up in haste after the Japanese con- 
quest of the Netherlands Indies, is the 
key northern outpost in the Austral- 
ian defense system. So long as it is 
held the Japanese are blocked from 
making an approach to Australia from 
the north. 
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TALBURT 
JAPANESE have drawn nearer to United Na- 
tions base at Port Moresby in New Guinea by 
occupying Buna 120 miles across the island. 
The Japanese moved down from their bases 
at Lae and Salamaua. 


United Nations bombers, ordered 
into action from General MacArthur’s 
headquarters in Australia, repeatedly 
raided the Japanese forces on the op- 
posite side of New Guinea, but, as in 
the case of the Aleutians, the Jap- 
anese managed to keep their new 
toeholds. It may be some time before 
they can make an attack in force on 
Port Moresby but their intention to 
do so is unmistakable. ‘We have had 
a short breathing space,’ said Prime 
Minister Curtin of Australia. “It is 
all we could have hoped for.” 


“Block-Busters” 


Although it did not achieve the 
dramatic effect of previous 1000- 
plane raids against Germany, the 
R.A.F. attack on Hamburg, last week, 
was an extremely damaging one. 
Upward of 600 planes are believed to 
have taken part in the raid which was 
especially directed to the submarine 
yards and docks in Germany’s great- 
est port. 

In this raid the British dropped a 
number of their new two-ton “block- 
buster” bombs. These 4,000 pound 
giants are about six feet in length, 
and one of them will do much more 
damage than an equal weight of 
smaller bombs. Pictures taken from 
the air after a raid show entire blocks 
turned into rubble. 

The R.A.F. also dropped 175,000 in- 
cendiary bombs on Hamburg, setting 
much of the city on fire. All told, the 
raid was a spectacular success and 
was another indication of what air 
power can accomplish. If a dozen 


or more critical German industrial 
centers could be struck at systema- 
tically by raids of this kind the effects 
upon German production and morale 
would be telling. 


The day is probably near when 
large raids upon German production 
centers will come with close regular- 
ity. Shortly after the attack on Ham- 
burg, British Air Marshal Arthur T. 
Harris broadcast a warning to the 
German people that British and 
American bombers would “scourge 
the Third Reich from end to end.” 
He declared that an American air 
fleet had just arrived in England and 
that it was about to join the R.A.F. in 
bombing Germany. “You have no 
chance,” he told the Germans. ‘Soon 
we will be coming over every night, 
every day—rain, flood, or snow—we 
and the Americans.” 

“In comparison to what it will be 
like as soon as our own production 
of bombers comes to flood tide and 
American production doubles and 
then redoubles, all that has happened 
so far will seem very little.... We 
are bombing Germany city by city, 
even more terribly, in order to make 
it impossible for you to go on with 
the war. That’s our object and we 
shall pursue it remorselessly. City by 
city—Luebeck, Rostock, Cologne, Em- 
den, Bremen, Wilhelmshaven, Duis- 
burg, Hamburg—and the list grows 
longer and longer.” 

Since Sir Arthur Harris is a man 
whose words in the past have been 
backed up by events, we may look for 
intensification of the air war against 
Germany. This is the kind of a “sec- 
ond-front’”’ which airmen say is not 
only practical but which can knock 
Germany into defeat. 


Underground France 


Last week, Andre Philip, French 
professor and leader of the under- 
ground movement, arrived in London 
after escaping from the Gestapo in 
Occupied France. His most signifi- 
cant statement had to do with the 
second front. An Allied invasion of 
the continent, he said, “would throw 
all Occupied France into immediate 
revolt.” But, he warned, “an un- 
successful invasion would result in a 
terrible slaughter by the Germans.” 
“Tf an affair like St. Nazaire, when the 
people fought alongside the Com- 
mandos, is repeated two or three 
times, then the slaughter by the Ger- 
mans will break the people’s spirit,” 
he asserted. 

Professor Philip reported that the 
underground movement in Occupied 
France has grown steadily, especially 
since-the entry of the United States 





PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY will be rushed to completion in order to provide overland route for 
trade between Central American and the United States. This is a completed stretch of the road 


in Nicaragua. 





The Week Abroad 


into the war, despite the stern repres- 
sive measures of the Nazis. The un- 
derground organization is in full 
unity with de Gaulle’s forces and 
considers itself a unit of the Fighting 
French, new name of the Free French 
forces. 


War Road to Canal Zone 


To cheat enemy submarines that 
are taking such a terrific toll in the 
Gulf of Mexico and on the Atlantic 
coast, the United States and the six 
Central American republics are rush- 
ing to completion the inter-American 
highway between Mexico and the 
Canal Zone. Some 600 miles of good 
gravel surface are to be built to link 
existing stretches of highway, the 
State Department has announced. It 
is expected that the road will be open 
to important freight traffic soon. 


These new sections will traverse 
some of the toughest countryside 
imaginable, through sharp, rugged 
mountains, around living volcanoes, 
and into hot and tangled jungles. 
Natives of Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, and 
particularly Costa Rica will constitute 
the large necessary labor force. This 
country will pay for the project. 


When the road is open freight and 
supplies of many kinds will travel 
both ways. But the greatest single 
item will be bananas going north. 
The Central American republics have 
always depended on ships to carry 
their bananas to the United States. 
And since the war the coastal ship- 
ping situation has seriously threat- 
ened their economies. Their outlook 
will be tremendously brightened by 
the completion of this section of the 
great Pan American Highway that 
will someday link Alaska and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 


Americans from Tokyo 


Among the hundreds of Americans 
figuring in the recent United States- 
Japanese exchange of enemy nation- 
als were eight American journalists 
from Tokyo, unspeakably glad to be 
out of the hands of the Japs, and eager 
to tell the world of their unhappy 
experiences. They had been regarded 
as spies because, as the local police 
said, “Japanese correspondents 
abroad are spies.’ And their treat- 
ment was considerably worse than 
that of the average enemy alien 
caught by the war in Japan. 
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The quickest way to dig their grave 


TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 


One correspondent, Otto D. Tolis- 
chus, of the New York Times, said 
he was beaten several times by the 
police who were trying to get him to 
confess to spy activities. He also 
witnessed the beating of a Canadian 
newspaperwoman. Max Hill, chief of 
the Associated Press in Tokyo, told of 
the extremely cold and uncomfortable 
solitary confinement cells and the 
scanty prison rations. “Breakfast 
was a small bowl of mixed barley and 
rice and a small cup of soup made 
of seaweed or turnip tops boiled in 
water. Lunch was the same. So 
was dinner,” he reported. 

The writers, who were rounded up 
the day of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
were finally brought to trial in May 
and all but one were sentenced to 18 
months in prison. But they were re- 
leased in time to sail with the Ameri- 
cans on the Jap liner, Asama Maru, 
which took them to free Portuguese 
soil in East Africa. 

Through these correspondents who 
were in Japan, and through others 
who were in China and Malaya, tales 
of Japanese atrocities are beginning 
to filter into the newspapers. The 
most brutal treatment of white civil- 
ians captured by Japanese soldiers in 
Hong Kong, Thailand, and other 
places was apparently condoned by 
their superior officers, the primary 
purpose being to undermine the pres- 
tige of the white races in Asia. For 
example, Joseph Alsop, formerly at- 
tached to the New York Herald Trib- 
une, reports: 

Aboard the Asama, one heard the 
tales of Japan, Korea, and Manchuria, 
of French Indo-China, Thailand, and 
Hong Kong. Throughout that war- 
swept territory, the same criminal epi- 
sodes repeated themselves. There were 
tales of pig-sty living conditions, of 
near starvation from _ internment 
camps. There were tales of ingenious 
petty brutality from many individuals 
whom the caprices of the Japanese po- 
lice had involved in criminal charges, 


and there were a few tales of pure 
meaningless horror. 


No Change in Egypt 


Last week the British retained what 
is called “the initiative” on the Egyp- 
tian front, but gave no signs of being 
able to crack the defenses which 
General Rommel is_ strengthening 
along the line which he has estab- 
lished. British superiority is most 
notable in the air, and combined air 
and ground attacks have succeeded in 
making gaps in the Nazi line. The 
gaps have not been wide enough, 
however, to make possible a major 
breakthrough. 

The Battle for Egypt apparently 
awaits the bringing up of reinforce- 
ments on both sides. The side which 
can accomplish this most successfullv 
and most quickly will have the ad- 
vantage in the next important stage 
of the fighting. 
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THE RESOURCES OF SIBERIA have been greatly developed during recent years. 


Britain become stronger? 


c.S. MONITOR MAP 


Can they tide the Russians over until the United States and Great 


Russia Faces Darkest Hour 


from the standpoint of the grand 
strategy of the war, the Nazi thrusts 
have placed the United Nations in an 
unenviable position. 

It the Caucasus is isolated or falls 
into the hands of the Nazis, the task 
of supplying the Russians from the 
outside will become much more dif- 
ficult. The southern supply route, 
over which a large part of the supplies 
from the United States flow, goes to 
the Persian Gulf, crosses Iran, and 
thence moves across the Caspian Sea 
and up the Volga River to the Russian 
armies. If the Nazis succeed in taking 
Stalingrad and moving on to Astra- 
khan they will be in a position to cut 
off these supplies, for they will dom- 
inate the entire Caspian area. 

If the southern supply route is 
shut off, the only remaining supply 
lines to the Soviet armies would be 
through the north, by way of Arch- 
angel and Murmansk. This route is 
already highly dangerous because of 
the presence of Nazi submarines and 
aircraft which prey constantly upon 
the vessels of the United Nations ply- 
ing toward their destination. 


Timoshenko’s Reserves 


It is by no means certain that the 
Nazi drive will continue successfully 
to the shores of the Caspian Sea or 
that the Caucasus will fall before the 
Nazi forces. It is a well-known fact 
that’ Marshal Timoshenko, com- 
mander of Russia’s southern armies, 
did not make a last-stand fight to 
hold Rostov. It is also known that 
his armies have retreated in good 
order and that they have not been 
decimated. It is obvious that the 
Russian reserves were not called up 
to defend Rostov. 

These facts lend credence to the 
reports that Timoshenko is preparing 
to make his decisive stand elsewhere, 
perhaps before Stalingrad. Stalin- 
grad is an important industrial and 


(Concluded from page 1) 


communications center. It is located 
at the point where the Volga River 
most nearly approaches the Don. Its 
position on the bank of the Volga 
gives it a strategic importance in the 
transportation of supplies over that 
river. It is a vital railroad link be- 
tween such northern cities as Mos- 
cow and Leningrad and focal points 
in the Caucasus. In addition, Stalin- 
grad itself is a leading center of ma- 
chinery and chemical production, so 
essential to the Soviet war effort. 


If Timoshenko can make a success- 
ful stand at Stalingrad, the Caucasus 
may be saved and the whole situation 
along the eastern front retrieved. 
Perhaps the most encouraging factor 
last week was the possibility of large 
numbers of Russian reserves being 
held in readiness to be thrown in at 
the time and place where Timoshenko 
feels that a definite stand must be 
made. Nor is it without significance 
that the Russians last week were still 
holding on doggedly to Voronezh, far- 
ther north on the Don River and the 
northern anchor of the present battle 
lines. 


Last week’s victories have already 
brought the Nazis dangerously close 
to the vital oil resources of the Cau- 
casus. The city of Rostov itself is a 
great junction of pipe lines flowing 
from the Caucasian wells. The loss 
of the oil resources would be a double 
blow to the United Nations. In the 
first place, it would provide Hitler’s 
mechanized armies with the vital 
fluid so essential to their far-flung 
operations. Possession of the Cau- 
casian oil would enable the Nazis to 
continue the war almost indefinitely. 


But an equally important effect of 
a successful drive against the Cau- 
casus would be the loss to the Russian 
armies themselves. The various oil 
fields of the Caucasus yield approxi- 
mately 83 per cent of Russia’s total 





oil supply, and Russia is the second 
largest oil producer in the world. 
From the fields of Baku alone, which 
are now threatened, comes two-thirds 
of Russia’s oil; from the Maikop and 
Grozny comes an additional 12 per 
cent. The latter two districts alone 
are reported to produce as much oil 
as Germany produces synthetically. 


It is not difficult to see the handi- 
ceps under which Russia would fight 
if she were to lose her oil resources 
in the Caucasus. Russia, no less than 
Germany, is fighting a mechanized 
war. She must have oil for her tanks 
and for her planes, for her countless 
machines of war. However success- 
ful the Soviets might be in carrying 
out the ‘‘scorched earth” policy in the 
Caucasus by destroying the oil wells 
in order to keep the fluid from being 
used by the Germans, they themselves 
would be seriously crippled by its 
loss. , 


Other Resources 


During recent years, Russia has de- 
veloped other sources of oil, notably 
in the Emba district, at the north- 
eastern end of the Caspian Sea, and 
farther to the north in the Volga- 
Ural district of the country. This 
latter region has been referred to as 
a “second Baku” and last year is said 
to have turned out more than 10 per 
cent of the total Soviet production. 
With these supplies and the reserves 
which have been accumulated for an 
emergency, the Soviet armed forces 
would undoubtedly be able to con- 
tinue the war; for how long a period 
it is impossible to say. 


Not only are the Nazis threatening 
the oil resources of the Soviets in 
their present drive, but they are also 
endangering many other resources 
vital to the conduct of the war. The 
Caucasus is an important producer of 
foodstuffs, particularly grains, which 
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are even more essential this year than 
last since the Ukraine, bread basket of 
Russia, is in German hands. In addi- 
tion, the Caucasus is an important 
producer of manganese, essential to 
the manufacture of steel, and copper, 
also a vital war material. 


If the Caucasus should fall to Ger. 
many, it is estimated that, with pre. 
vious losses of territory, Russia would 
be without 60 per cent of her iron 
ore, half of her steel, one-third of 
her manganese, and more than 80 
per cent of her oil supplies. With 
such terrific losses, how could she 
be expected to continue resistance to 
the Germans? 


Can Russia Hold? 


Upon the answer to that question 
depends not only the future of Russia 
but that of the United Nations as q 
whole. Authorities differ upon the 
answer. Some hold that with such 
tremendous losses, Russia could no 
longer continue effective resistance 
to the Nazis for they would not have 
adequate sinews of war, despite their 
great resources of manpower. Their 
armies might remain substantially in- 
tact but would be without the weap- 
ons of war. In that case, it is argued, 
Germany could hold down the eastern 
front with a relatively small number 
of men and could then turn the full 
fury of her military might against 
England and the United States. 

Others are less pessimistic. They 
maintain that Russia has sufficient in- 
dustrial resources left to carry on, 
even with such staggering losses. It 
is well known that during recent 
years the Soviets have concentrated 
heavily upon developing industries 
beyond the Ural Mountains, in cen- 
tral Russia, and also in Siberia. 

As the map on this page shows, the 
principal industrial areas beyond the 
currently endangered districts are 
those of the Urals and those of the 
Kuznets Basin, in Siberia. In the 
Ural region a new industrial empire 

as been built. Whole factories have 
been shifted there from central Russia 
and the Ukraine. Workers by the 
thousands have moved to the interior 
to work in these factories. It is be- 
cause of these resources that many 
experts feel that even the loss of the 
Caucasus would not be a fatal blow 
to Russia and would not knock her 
out of the war. 

Critical as Russia’s position is to- 
day, with Germany pushing ever 
harder against her from the west, the 
Soviets must face the possibility of an 
attack by Japan upon their Siberian 
border. Such an attack was expected 
last year when the Nazis were carry- 
ing on their 1941 offensive. It prob- 
ably did not occur because the of- 
fensive failed of its objectives. There 
are certain indications that the Jap- 
anese may strike this summer. There 
have been reports of Japanese troop 
movements northward to Manchukuo 
and Inner Mongolia, whence an attack 
might be launched. Moreover, Au- 
gust and September are the best 
months for such an attack, for it is 
during these months that weather 
conditions are best for military oper- 
ations in Siberia. 

It is the present dangers, coupled 
with ominous possibilities for the near 
future, that make this summer the 
darkest period of the war since the 
fall of France. “If Russia holds” has 
become a meaningful phrase to hun- 
dreds of millions of people throughout 
the world. The world will know the 
answer to that most fateful of all 
questions before. many more weeks 
have passed. 
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Hull's Long-Range Views 


(Concluded from page 1) 


“Never was there such an oppor- 
tunity for every people, as have the 
people of the Philippines, to demon- 
strate its fitness both for the rights 
and the responsibilities of freedom— 
and, through proof given of its fit- 
ness, to create an overwhelming senti- 
ment, in every country of the world, 
in support of its striving for liberty.” 

This statement is generally assumed 
to mean, in plain language, that 
India must do her share in helping to 
destroy the Axis if she expects sym- 
pathy and support for her demands 
for liberty after the war. How much 
influence, if any, this implied threat 
will have upon Gandhi, Nehru, and 
other Indian leaders, it is too early to 
tell. 


All-Important Issue 


A large part of Secretary Hull’s 
speech was devoted to problems 
which will cry out for solution after 
the war. He made it clear, however, 
that “for the immediate present, the 
all-important issue is that of winning 
the war—winning it as soon as pos- 
sible and winning it decisively. Into 
that we must put our utmost effort— 
now and every day until victory is 
won.” But he went on to say: 


“Without impediment to the fullest 
prosecution of the war—indeed, for 
its most effective prosecution—the 
United Nations should from time to 
time, as they did in adopting the At- 
lantic Charter, formulate and pro- 
claim their common views regarding 
fundamental policies which will chart 
for mankind a wise course based on 
enduring spiritual values. 

“In support of such policies, an in- 
formed public opinion must be de- 
veloped. This is a task of intensive 
study, hard thinking, broad vision, 
and leadership—not for governments 
alone, but for parents, and teachers, 
and clergymen, and all those, within 











of the tough job of winning the war, 
we should also devote considerable 
study and discussion to postwar prob- 
lems—problems which, if not dealt 
with intelligently, will again lead to 
wars, depressions, upheavals. 

The first big task which will have to 
be tackled after the war, Secretary 
Hull points out, is reconstruction and 


readjustment, both at home and 
abroad. ‘When the armies of our 
enemies are beaten,” he says, “the 


people of many countries will be 
starving and without means of pro- 
curing food; homeless and without 
means of building shelter; their fields 
scorched; their cattle slaughtered; 
their tools gone; their factories and 
mines destroyed; their roads and 
transport wrecked. Unknown mil- 
lions will be far from their homes— 
prisoners of war, inmates of con- 
centration camps, forced laborers in 
alien lands, refugees from battle, from 
cruelty, from starvation. Disease and 
danger of disease will lurk every- 
where. In some countries, confusion 
and chaos will follow the cessation of 
hostilities. Victory must be followed 
by swift and effective action to meet 
these pressing needs.” 

While these words seem reasonable 
enough today, and while most Amer- 
icans will subscribe to them in gen- 
eral, there is almost certain to be a 
nation-wide controversy over this is- 
sue after the war. If our government 
calls upon the people for large sums 
of money to help nations of Europe 
and elsewhere back on their feet, to 
keep their people from starving until 
their industries and governments are 
restored, critics in this country will 
say that we cannot possibly afford 
such outlays, that only dupes or lun- 
atics would hand out money in this 
way. 

As a matter of fact, certain news- 
papers are already criticizing Hull’s 
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The difference between victory and defeat 


each nation, who provide spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual guidance. 
Never did so great and so compelling 
a duty in this respect devolve upon 
those who are in positions of responsi- 
bility, public and private.” 

Secretary Hull knows, as do all 
thinking people, that we are in our 
present tragic position because a 
Quarter of a century ago we fought 
@ war that we didn’t understand. We 
didn’t know what to do with victory 
when it came; didn’t know how to 
organize and maintain peace. The 
trouble was that the levels of political 
enlightenment were not high enough. 

That is why Secretary Hull urges 
that, even while we are in the midst 


’ 


speech as “fantastic,” and are asking 
where we are going to get all the 
money which he intends to spend on 
the rest of the world after the fight- 
ing ceases. The large majority of 
newspapers, it is true, do not take 
this stand. They accept the position 
that if we had cooperated with other 
nations to a greater degree before 
Hitler’s rise to power, and if we had 
participated in plans to grant exten- 
sive financial and other types of aid 
to poorer countries, we might not be 
spending tens of billions of dollars 
today or witnessing the present wan- 
ton destruction of life. 

Secretary Hull does not hesitate 
to blame all nations, including our 
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Secretary of State Hull, as he delivered his radio address 


own, for selfish nationalistic policies 
which helped to bring on the present 
war. In his speech, he said: 

“Nationalism, run riot between the 
last war and this war, defeated all 
attempts to carry out indispensable 
measures of international economic 
and political action; encouraged and 
facilitated the rise of dictators, and 
drove the world straight toward the 
present war. 

“During this period narrow and 
short-sighted nationalism found its 
most virulent expression in the eco- 
nomic field, It prevented goods and 
services from flowing in volume at 
all adequate from nation to nation, 
and thus severely hampered the work 
of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption, and greatly retarded efforts 
for social betterment. 

“No nation can make satisfactory 
progress when it is deprived, by its 
own action or by the action of others, 
of the immeasurable benefits of inter- 
national exchange of goods and serv- 
ices. The Atlantic Charter declares 
the right of all nations to ‘access on 
equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosper- 
a 
“In order to accomplish this, and to 
establish among the nations a circle of 
mutual benefit, excessive trade bar- 
riers of the many different kinds must 
be reduced, and practices which im- 
pose injuries on others and divert 
trade from its natural economic 
course must be avoided... . 

“There may be need for some spe- 
cial trade agreements and for inter- 
national agreements to handle diffi- 
cult surplus problems and to meet 
situations in special areas.” 


Extensive Sacrifices 

It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that the accomplishment of 
these purposes outlined by Secretary 
Hull will call for more extensive sac- 
rifices on the part of the American 
people and for a greater willingness 
to work in close cooperation with the 
other nations of the world than they 
have ever shown in the past. Will 
they doit? Would it be wise for them 
to do so? For example, should they 
cooperate in a world program to pro- 
mote freer trade by means of tariff 
reduction, even though certain groups 
or sections of the United States might 
be hurt by such a program? If the 
answer is “yes,” should all the Amer- 
ican people, through taxation, con- 
tribute to the aid of those groups 
which are adversely affected? These 
are questions which should be thor- 
oughly studied and thought about by 
the American people. 





On the home front, Secretary Hull 
raised equally challenging issues. He 
pointed out that the war has shown 
how great a supply of goods American 
industry is capable of producing. 
Some way must be worked out, he 
indicated, to produce a somewhat 
comparable quantity of goods in time 
of peace. “This can only be 
achieved,” he said, ‘“‘by a combination 
of the efforts of individuals, the efforts 
of groups, and the efforts of nations. 
Governments can and must help to 
focus the energies by encouraging, co- 
ordinating, and aiding the efforts of 
individuals and groups.” 


The Battle Ahead 


Here again, heated disputes may be 
expected to arise. Immediately fol- 
lowing the war, certain leaders will 
insist that the government lose no 
time in releasing its emergency con- 
trols over industry. Any delay will 
bring forth the charge of attempted 
dictatorship and regimentation. 
Others will want to go more slowly in 
making this readjustment. They will 
argue that the government supervised 
aud controlled the conversion of in- 
dustry from a peacetime to a wartime 
basis, and that it must also be in 
charge of the reverse process. Other- 
wise, the argument will continue, 
there will be widespread unemploy- 
ment, and industry may break down 
in trying to make the change from 
war to peace. 


Such are some of the long-range 
implications of Secretary Hull’s 
speech. All American citizens who 
are not actually engaged in combat 
duty owe it to their country to devote 
study and thought to the problems 
which Mr. Hull raises. They should 
also resist attempts which are now 
being made to push postwar problems 
into the background until after the 
war is over. 


A certain group in Congress, for 
example, is supporting a movement to 
eliminate the several government 
agencies which are making a thorough 
study of the changes that will be nec- 
essary in converting our war indus- 
tries to a peacetime basis. These 
agencies are composed of able men, 
some of whom have been drawn from 
key positions in industry. Whether 
or not the American people accept 
their opinions as to what should be 
done after the war, such studies as 
they are carrying on will be invalu- 
able in helping people to make up 
their minds on a program of action. 
It would be poor economy, indeed, 
to try to save the relatively small 
amount of money which is spent on 
these agencies by eliminating them. 
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Fighting Spirit 

Americans, despite many lessons 
to the contrary, have not entirely 
discarded the notion that a people 
living under a dictatorship will not 
fight as vigorously for their nation 
as a free people will. Naturally, in 
this kind of generalization, one can 
think of examples both to prove and 
to disprove it. But as a free people, 
we cannot rely on the argument that 
our enemies are apt to crack sooner 
or later because of the dictatorship 
under which they may live. 


William Henry Chamberlin, writ- 
ing in the August Harpers, mentions 
this fact in his article, ‘“‘The Russian 
Enigma.” He says: 


Take the example of Russia in 1812. 
Most of the Russian people at that time 
were serfs. And the worst thing that 
the severest critic of the Soviet Union 
could say is that some of its more 
drastic edicts, tying the worker to his 
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RUSSIANS leave their home town which has 
been occupied by German troops. 


factory and the peasant to his collec- 
tive farm, are reminiscent of serfdom. 
Yet Napoleon found no fifth column in 
Russia. He encountered the fiercest 
resistance, not only from the regular 
Russian armies, but also from the 
peasant serfs, who took up pitchforks 
and hunting rifles, organized guerrilla 
bands and hunted down parties of 
stragglers. Hitler, like Napoleon, has 
come into conflict with something 
deeper and more enduring than the 
Tzarist or the Soviet political system— 
with the attachment of Russian people 
to Russian land. 

Equally instructive in understanding 
the compatibility of determined fight- 
ing morale with a good deal of cruelty 
and arbitrariness in the Soviet ad- 
ministrative system is the example of 
Nazi Germany. It would be absurdly 
one-sided to attribute the courage and 
enthusiasm which German troops have 
shown when they stormed Crete in 
parachutes and maneuvered tanks in 
the blazing desert of Libya merely to 
the terrorism of the Gestapo. ... 


Record Collection 


Another way in which to make a 
small but vital contribution to the 
entertainment of men in the armed 
forces is pointed out in the follow- 
ing New York Times editorial, speak- 
ing in behalf of the American Le- 
gion’s drive to collect phonograph 
records: 


Can you spare a record? Any kind 
of record, new or old, cracked or 
whole. The American Legion and its 
Auxiliary have begun a campaign, the 
goal of which is 37,500,000 phonograph 
records to be sold as scrap to finance 
new record libraries for service camps 
at home and abroad. The boys, it 
seems, want music, and that is one way 
to get it to them. . 

The government has agreed that if 
the records are provided it will buy 
“juke boxes” on which to play them. 
Presumably, since the manufacture of 
“juke boxes” has been curtailed, if not 
eliminated, by the pressure of priori- 
ties, the place to get the needed ma- 
chines will be from their present 
stands in taverns, inns and roadside 





resorts. So here is a double argument 
for the project. Not only will the boys 
get the records, but they will get the 
“juke boxes,” too. And welcome! 

We haven’t the slightest notion how 
many records it takes to wear out a 
“juke box,” but we earnestly hope the 
Legion and the Auxiliary get the 37,- 
500,000 they are asking for. The boys 
want music. Let us help them get it. 


Symbol of Liberty 


Donald Culross Peattie, writing in 
the current Reader’s Digest, tells the 
stirring story of the Liberty Bell, 
which hangs silently in Philadelphia’s 
Independence Hall, symbolizing 
America’s first fight for freedom. The 
“one bell in the world in whose 
presence every man takes off his 
hat,” it is watched over 24 hours a 
day by three armed guards, and 
provision has been made to remove 
it quickly to a safe place in case of 
an air raid. 

From the 1750’s on, Mr. Peattie re- 
lates, the bell rang in protest against 
hated acts of the British and in cele- 
bration of American stands for inde- 
pendence. After 1776, its adven- 
tures were numerous. He writes: 


The big bronze crier was not allowed 
to rest in its tower. In September of 
1777 it became apparent that the Brit- 
ish were going to take Philadelphia, 
and Congress ordered the bell removed. 
In a rickety army wagon it began its 
wild flight over wretched roads and 
hills. The wagon broke down and the 
sacred bell had a bad fall. At last it 
was smuggled to safety in Allentown 
and secretly buried under the floor of 
the Zion Reformed Church. Inde- 
pendence Hall was made a prison for 
patriots, and had the bell remained 
there it might have been melted into 
a gun to be turned against American 
soldiers. 

It was back in place to clang joy over 
the surrender of Cornwallis and from 
then on it was not long still. It rang, 
muffled, for the death of Washington. 
It bellowed forth the election of Jeffer- 
son. It mourned the death of Hamil- 
ton and of Lafayette. On July 4, 1826, 
it pealed forth the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Then in 1835, on July 8, the anni- 
versary of the day when it had first 
proclaimed liberty (the Declaration 
was voted on July 4, read aloud in 
front of the Hall July 8), as the bell 
tolled the death of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, suddenly it cracked—never 
to be heard again. 

And never again to be silent. For 
it is the incarnation of our democracy. 
It has traveled more than 20,000 miles 
on exhibition. Little towns through 
which it passed in the night lit bonfires 
along the railroad track so that people 
might get a glimpse as it rolled slowly 


by. 

For the Liberty Bell is almost a per- 
son, an immortal hero that was born in 
our greatest hour, lived through our 
glorious youth, retreated, advanced, 


sang, shouted, fought and fell, in the 
line of duty, silent after 83 years of 
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Chief Assistant 





Tough-Minded Admiral Bill Leahy. 


DMIRAL William D.Leahy, back 
with the Navy after nearly 
three years of “retirement,” now has 
an assignment which seems to be 
without precedent in American his- 
tory. Mr. Roosevelt calls him the 
Chief of Staff to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, who, 
of course, is the President himself. 
But the way military observers in the 
nation’s capital had it sized up by last 
week, the 67-year-old veteran might 
more appropriately be called the ‘“‘as- 
sistant commander-in-chief.” 


To the outsider, these fine distinc- 
tions are of no great importance. The 
fact simply is that General George 
Marshall, as Army Chief of Staff, re- 
mains at the top of the Army, and the 
Navy is directed by Admiral Ernest J. 
King, who is commander-in-chief of 
the United States Fleet and Chief of 
Naval Operations as well. Admiral 
Leahy has been given no direct au- 
thority over them. Yet as adviser, 
strategy-maker, and all-round mili- 
tary assistant to the President, he is 
bound to have a powerful influence, 
second only to that of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s. 

An extremely close working rela- 
tionship between the President and 
the admiral seemed assured, last 
week, with the report that Leahy is 
to live at the White House. Such 
an arrangement has permitted Harry 
Hopkins, the President’s right-hand 
man for nonmilitary affairs, to be 
on call at any hour, and it would seem 
equally essential in the case of Leahy. 
The admiral has already taken offices 
in the State Department, just across 
the street from the White House. 


Tough-minded and _foresighted, 
Admiral Leahy argued for war 
against Japan four years ago. He 


could see nothing but trouble ahead 
for the United States in the Japanese 
aggressions against China, and or- 
dered the preparation of a secret na- 
val maneuver which would bottle up 
Japan. Before they were finally 
locked away and abandoned, enough 
of these plans became known to in- 
dicate that they called for the United 
States and Britain to shut Japan off 
from the Panama Canal, Singapore, 
and the raw materials of the rich 
East Indies. 

Mindful of Leahy’s long-standing 
distrust of it, the Axis is pleased to 
call him “a warmonger and a bull- 
head.” The United States can there- 
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fore take satisfaction; translated, the 
Axis language means that the admiral] ~ 
is an aggressive leader who knows © 
what the enemy is up to and is ready © 
to match trick for trick. 


In the language of the Navy, more- 
over, Leahy is a “sailor’s admiral’—~ 
the best thing that can be said of a 
man who gives orders at sea. On 
fleet maneuvers, when he had to. be 
on the job almost constantly, he 
seemed so untiring that younger of- 
ficers, exhausted, would say, “Old 
Bill could stick to the bridge for six 
weeks without sleep.” 


No one today speaks of Leahy as 
a “brilliant” officer, nor did he make 
a “brilliant” record at Annapolis, 
where he graduated in 1897. Rather 
he was always a steady, persevering 
worker, learning the ropes as he went 
and appearing regularly on the pro- 
motion lists. He saw action as an 
officer in both the Spanish-American 
War and the First World War. 


During peacetime, Leahy held a 
variety of responsible commands, on 
land and on sea. He is the only man 
in our naval history to have been 
chief of both the Bureau of Ordnance 
and the Bureau of Navigation. Fi- 
nally, in 1937, he climbed to the very 
top, as chief of naval operations, © 
where he remained until reaching the ~ 
compulsory retirement age in 1939. 


War had broken out in Europe 
when the President sent Leahy to be 
governor of Puerto Rico. Then, in 
about a year, he was on his .way to 
Vichy, France, with the well-nigh 
impossible task of maintaining satis- 
factory diplomatic relations with the ~ 
Vichy government. As U. S. am- | 
bassador, Leahy won the confidence 
of Marshal Pétain, and doubtless did ~ 
much to slow the drift of France =~ 
toward the Axis. When Pétain finally ~ 
relaxed his grip and Laval took over — 
authority, it was apparent that Lea- ~ 
hy’s task was ended, and he was ~ 
called home. ,. 

An Iowan by birth, Leahy origi- 
nally wanted to be an Army man, but — 
someone else was ahead of him for © 
appointment to West Point, so he ~ 
ended up at Annapolis. A few years | 
later his brother-in-law asked him | 
whether he thought he would become = 
a successful naval officer. The anet* 
dote fails to supply Leahy’s 4 
but his career shows he would f 
been justified in replying, “Yes.” 
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